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ABSTRACT 

Many of the probleis the schools sees to face are 
probleos only aarginally related to the ciirriculua— probleis of 
racial difficulty, probleas of class-ad justaeit . In discussing the 
educational priorities of city schools, it was generally agreed ascng 
the speakers that these aatters would be thought of hare as 
subordinate. That is, they would take the rather old-fashioned view 
that the school is still an institution dedicated to the training of 
the Bind and that the priorities are still educational. The first 
speaker, Mr. Wilson Riles, was the Director of the Office of 
Conpensatory Education in the California State Department of 
Education. The second speaker. Dr. Carl J. Dolce, began as an 
elementary school teacher, had also taught in high school, been a 
junior high principal, and was on the faculty of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Since 1965, he has been Superintendent of 
Schools, Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans. The third speaker 
was Martin Mayer. He had been research director of a study of 
international secondary education for the Twentieth Century Fund and 
for 6 years was chairman of a New York City local school board. He 
has written several hooks. Post-presentation discussion covered such 
topics as: evaluation, tSe role of th school in social adjustsent 
and teaching values, the Bereiter-Enyexnann approach, and others. 
(Author/JM) 
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what Are the Priorities 
for City Schools? 



Clifton Fadimait: 

Kach year the Council fur Basic Education has a meeting of this 
sort. We select one question bearing upon our educational system 
ivhich we think is a burning question of the year, or at least an 
inflammatory one. This year %ve are to ask, \^'liat are the priorities 
for city schools? I should perhaps explain that the three gentlemen 
to my right and left are in a genera! way agreed upon one point: 
that the term "priorities" could have been preceded by the adjective 
"educational/* or perhaps even ^'intellectual.'* All of us are aivart* 
that a great many demands are being made on the public school 
system that ivere not made thirty, forty and fifty years ago. Some 
of these demands are social, some custodial. Many of the problems 
the schools seem to face are pnJ)iems only marginally related to 
the curriculum — proJilems of racial didiculty, problems of class- 
adjustnieuL In discussing the educational priorities of city schools 
it has been generally agreed among the speakers that while the matters 
just mentioned are of the utmost imp(>rtance, they will be thought 
of here as subordinate. That is. we are taking the rather old-fashioned 
view that the school is still an institution dedicated to the training 
of the mind and that the priorities are still educational. That doesn't 
mean that the three distinguished gentlemen to my right and left 
are in precise agreement about these priorities, but they are agreed 
on the simple assumption that the priorities are educatio nal in nature. 

Our first speaker is at present the Director of the Oflice of Com- 
pensatory Education in the California State Department of Education. 
Mr. Riles holds the rank of Assf>c:ate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and serves as Executive Secretary of California's Advisory 
Compensatory Education Commission. His experience in the field of 
education has been rich and varied. I shall not rehearse all the 
honors that have come to him or all the positions he has held, but 
shalj mention that in the course of his career he had twelve years' 
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exiH*iienre as uti rlt»iiu»niarv m Ium^I teacher and aiiiiiitiistratiT in the 
Arizona publir scho(»ls before he came to California. He has written 
articles fi»r several educational journals* and is the author of the book 
Sail Fraficisvo /.^, one of a s*eries of urban education studies. 

WiUon Riles: 

American educatit»nV most challenging problem of the latter half 
♦i^ the 2(Hh century is indisputably in the large cities. Achievement 
t •st sci>res ^how that children in the central cities lag (*on?istenlI\ 
behind the a\erage in educational attainment. The (oncern <ner 
elimination and unificatii»r of small^ rural, ineflicienl s<hool districts 
has now In-cn overshailov ed by the controversy over the organization 
and administration of large metropolitan schools districts such as 
New Yi»rk. Washington, D. C. Chicago, and Los Anjieles. Questi<»ns 
about (|uaiit) of instructional pr(»grams and adequate educational 
e\jx*nditures arc I>eing raised as nmch lu the cities with their large 
industrial tax base as in the poor c(»mmunilies of the Sc»uth. 

The so-called crisis in urbati education appears to have materialized 
in the last few years, contemporaneously with our concern oxer civil 
riphts and poverty. In effect, the crisis is in the center of our urban 
areas, in the ghettos populated by the poor and the minority groups. 
But the fa< t that children of minority gri>ups and/or low-inctmie 
families do n(»t do as well in c^chool as middle-class Caucasian children 
is not a new probI(»m nor a sudden discovery. 

Educators have b»ng known that there is a strong c<»rreIation 
between a student's educati(mal achievement and his sociowonomic 
backpri»und. Statist i<'s in California sh<»w that the child fn>ni a 
disadvuntaged background has traditionally achie\ed at the rate of .7 
of a yt*ar for e\ery year instruction. This means that the dis- 
advantaged child falls furlher and further behind at the rate of 
three nu>nths for every school year. Thus, at the end of the third 
grade, he is alreadv a full vear behind the middle-class student, and 
when he enters his teenage jears, he is two years behind and about 
to become a statistic — a dropout. 

We have traditionally thought of a dropt»nt in terms of the childV 
failure to succeed in school. But a more realistic appiaisal is that 
dropouts reflect ihv school's failure to smceed uith the child. In 
effect- the child has not dn»pped out: he has been pushed out by a 
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M*hooi that has i^^tmnMi t*ilu( atiutiul mvil> aiui by a school program 
that has had no rele\ance to his aspirations or learning problems. 

Althnu|ih most nf nur children come from loweivclass fainilies, our 
M'hools ha\e hwi\ jieared to the niiddle^class child. Our teachers 
come from middle-c lass l>ackp:rnunds and naturalU are better able 
to under>tand and comnmnicate with the middle-class child. Our 
curri( uluuK textbooks and re<*o<mimI teaching methods are all aimed 
at the experiences and values of the middlen-Iass child. 

Hut the instructional projiram that is good for the middle<*lass 
c'hild is not necessarily good for the child whose background is one 
of poverlv. The child of poverty has not had many of the simple 
e\{)eriences which we assume are common with ail younjisters. He 
has not been taught at hnmc to place a high value on education, to 
think of education as the kc\ to success. Instead nf being prepared 
for s(hiM»| with a home full of books, magazines, and newspapers, 
his rhildhood is i>ne of illness, hunger and threat of exiclion. Because 
of thc» l(»w status that S'»cit'S\ has accorded him and his family, he 
is likelv t(» ha\e a Ioi% inuiut- of hinisclf nnd a lack (d motivation to 
sucrc*fd, '«t h'asl to attain what is consii!ercd success in middle^class 
tenii>, Yhf* n severe hanc!«( a}> is his lack of verbal communication 
skills that a. 'ndations of reading and writing. He may not speak 
English at al , if he does, it comes out in monosyllables and 
incomplete s*-v ,ices. This chiKl is behind irom the day he enters 
school. Failuit^s pile upon failures until the child .dimply gives up. 

The proii.em is not new. What is new is the attention that is finally 
bi»ing jLiiven to it. Most of the students who are dropping out today 
wi>uld ntncr liave attended high S(*hool at all fifty years ago. They 
H*«»ulil ha\c quit sf'hool before reaching the secondary level and would 
have taken un-kil!ed jobs which were then rcadilv available They 
w«)Ij1(1 ifoi nave* been considered drop*»uls. the\ wouhi simply have 
joineil the working class. 

What is new is that unskilled jobs are diminislJng because of 
automation and the schools have been called upon to play a major 
role in breaking the vicious circle of illiteracy, poverty, crime, ami 
dependt^ncy on welfare that is taking an increasing toll in human 
and economic waste. 

What is new is that a majority of Americans are now living in 
metropolitan areas, and among the "immiirrants** are large propor- 
tions of persons from minc»rity groups and low-income families. In 
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efTcM'L ihv iHluratiotial prolileins which have always been with u$ are 
beiHiniin<* more coiirenl rated in certain parts c»f our large cities and 
are thus becoming more visible. Recent statistics published by the 
Bureau <)f tHo Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
|)ercent of the .Nejrroes and 64 percent of the whites now live in 
the cities or urban frinjre areas. Negroes nnw constitute 25 percent 
i4 the residents of cities with more than one million popuIati<in. and 
in some cities they are a majority. 

.Vnd most sijinificantly. what is new is that the poor and the 
alienated are no lonj:er willing to accept the status quo. They are 
demanditiu what any middle-i-Iass parent would have demanded long 
a;:t) if his child did not seem to be getting anxthinj; out of the 
educational s\stem. They are demanding an accounting and a change 
in the system to make it more relevant to their needs. 

The tn[) prioritx i^^sue facing ♦he city schools — and in fart facing 
all of education — is how to improve the school achievement of the 
chililren of the poor, the disadvantaged, the groups that in the past 
have failed to receive the full benefits of American education. This 
is the goal of compensatory education. 

Cunifu^nsatirx education is Inised on the premise that the dis- 
ad\antaged child can succeed if he is given the assistance and the 
adequate educational program that will enable him to maximize his 
potential. It is also bas*'d nn a new concept of what is meant by the 
phrase ^Vqual educational opportunity.** 

Traditionally, educator^, and the public have spoken <»f equal 
educational opjiorlunity in terms of sameness — the same t -xtbooks, 
the same curriculum, the same class size, the same number of library 
Volumes for all chiMren. If cvcr\ chikl received the same treatment, 
then every child was receiving an equal -educational opportunity. 

Compensatory educati'»n rejects this concept and recogni/es thai 
equal educational oppt^rtiiuitx means an educational program geared 
to the needs of each indi\idual c hild This means that more mone\. 
more books, more individual attention through smaller class size, 
more curriculum expcrimenlaticm aiul better teachers must be poured 
hito the si'ho(»Is where e<*cinomi<*ally and environmentaIN disadvan* 
taged children are concentrated. 

I wish to reiterate that the goal is imprc»ved achievement. I am 
happx when I hear that compensatory education has improved the 
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sj.lf.uuaj.e or th. attitudes of the children. It's nice to know that 
the parents feel better toward the sch..oI because of new services 
resulting from compensatory education. It's nice to know that the 
teacher* morale has gone up because of reduced class size, the help 
of a teacher s aide, or shiny new equipment These are all important 
because they contribute to the end product. But in the end the only 
nieanrng ul question is: how much has the children's achievement 
improved? Are they reading better? Are they spelling better? 
Are they computing better? Are they better prepared for a pro- 
. ♦luctive adulthood? 

Our aim is to provide the child with the'^^uT^ibiiirbSP^^iinr 
and the tools to make a choic e of what he wants to do with his life. 
Right now the disadvantaged child has no choice. His options are 
limited by his lack of basic educational skills. 

In line with our basic aim, compensatory education problems are 
centered around improvements in the instructional program. In 
Cahfornia. for example, about 80 percent of our compensatory educa- 
li..n projects are in instruction, mostly in the broad area of langua-e 
development-rea<ling, written and oral communication, and llstenin" 
Ihe money is going totvard employment of specialized, skilled 
personnel with the training and the sensitivity needed to work with 
disadvantaged children. 

But I need t<. Mr. ss that there is no easy, inexpensive solution to 
what IS a complex problem. We cannot make a significant difference 
ni the ..lucalional anainnicnt of the urban disadvantaged by ju^t 
patching MP our normal school procedures with a feu remedial 
band-aids. Compensatory education does not consist merely of 
reducing class size ..r adding a half hour a day for reading or takin- 
the children on a few field trips to see what they have not seen before! 

Our research and evaluation have shown that the best gains in 
achievement have occurred where there is a comprehensive program 
that takes into a. cuunt all of the factors that are impeding the child's 
learning progress. Piecemeal pr..jecls which have attempted throu<.h 
a single-sh..t activity to overcome the learning handicaps caused bv 
poverty usually fail to result in demonstrable achievement gains. ' 

A , hild who is ill and hungry cannot read. A child who has a 
negative feeling toward himself cannot learn because he doesn't 
believe in his ability to learn. A child whose experiences are limited 
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bv the phx^•»al an.l p>v. holo»ual barriers ot the ghetto mus he 
e;p«*<Hl to the l.r..a.ler horizons Ih.o.uI the uall* oi Ins .mmea.ate 
enviro,nne„l. An.l a ehiUl uhosc parents are alienate.! and left out 
of tlie eau.atio„:,l pr.Ke.. i. .t .1 cH^tinct ai.advantage when he 
exmvt..l to von.pele nith the c hihl xvho«.. parents have, nee the dav 
he .poke his fir.t word, prepared hint for Mueess in « hool. lhat 1. 
xvhN eouns^linj: and guidance, parent .nlueation. • uUural enru hnient. 
heahh and nutritional s*ruee.. tutorinj. and Mudv . enlers. and 
senile traininir of tea.her. are imp..rtant supportue ^-rxues m a 
piod sw hool projiram. 

I ,.MH>haM/e lhat ^u.h out-of.th,-rlassroon, aetixities justify the 
r,....„r. ..f the m HooI. onl> in relation to their eontrihnl.on to the 
child.enV in>tru. ti..nal pro.ran,. Whether field trips to the l..al 

.„anuf.. turin. plan, are frilU or , « ie.. hin. I -..l- dep.uU on 

hou tl..-x are u- d whether the> are a., end in then>s.-U.-s or a n.e;.r.> 
to the rtul. 

The - hool eann..t. nor should it. be .MHvted to soKe all th. sjK-ial. 
psveholo.i. al. nu dieal and en.plovment proMnn. of the urban uhctlo 
Vnv attempts to turn the M-hools" priorities a.a> from th- ta>k of 
edmation of children nm>t l>e resist..!. H-w.-ver. at the same t.me. 
the ^-hool cannot do its job of providing the i.-st e.!ueat.on possible 
for tl»e child of urban poverty without taking into account the factors 
outside the .-lassroon. which a(T.. t the .hildV abilit y to learn- hethe 
a particular activity should Ih^ the concern of the ^hc^ol nms 
deiH-nd on the answer to tlu- qu..tion. Is it es«.r.t.al to the . hdd. 
loaniin? progress? 

I would like to dis, uss briefl> another issue that plagues bij: city 
..bool svstern^-^le facto segregation. The statistics are .rrefutalde 
,bat most children in nur urban center^ attend s. hoo s that are 
...related, that is. where ainu.t all of their fellow students are of 
tlie same racial I'r ethnic backuround. 

I„ the past few ^ear^. tliere has been nu.. h discussion in e«Uu-ational 
,.„. le« a< to th.- best me.liod of i.nproxing the education of nnn..r.iy 
„....„,; students. There a.e son,e who sn. "Ufs forget about mte- 
:.ati..n. It's t.... hard to a. .omplish. Well i>our extra r.'.our.-es into 
buiUlin.. -gold. !, ulu-tto schools- .hronirh vonlpen^atorv edu. at.on. 

And there are others who su. -l-et^ forget about . om,K.nsa.or> 
education. Ju^t desegregate the s.-hools and the pro!>le„.s of \o^. 



achievement among intiiurity gmups will vanish." This schism exists 
atiKmg leaders^ *)f minority groups as well as among school 
aditiinistrators. 

1 lu'Iieve tliat the answer is not either compensatory education or 
itite^ratii»n. Jhv two are nt>t mutualU exclusive. It is not an either or 
situatit>n. and neither can substitute for the other. Both integration 
and the inipru\enient of ghettt> ^schools are needed to reach the goal 
of maximizing educational opportunities for minority group youth. 

.V situdent*!» achievement is strongly related to the educational 
backgrounds and aspirations of the other students in the school. 
Simply put. the children learn as much from each other as they learn 
fn»m th(* tea<-h«^r^»jiregation of students from ti.e same racial and 
ei^taiomie hat kground ivorks to the disadvantage of those children 
whose famil\*s educational resources are meager. Such segregation 
deprives these children of the learning environment that is engendered 
by more atlviuitaged students with their higher motivation, better 
\crbal skills and vin abulary. and higher achievement level. 

But j^^it as compensatory education is not a substitute for integra- 
tion, neither can integration be a substitute for compensatory edu- 
cation. Just moving the bodies around will not insure that the 
deprivations resulting from poverty will somehow disappear into 
thin air. 

In California, several city school districts have developed programs 
that involve both compensatory education and integration for minority 
group students. The guidelines for federal compensatory education 
programs under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provide that funds may be used to plan and implement integra- 
tion, with compensatory education services f(dlowing the children to 
their new sc hools. In this w ay. the enrichment and special services 
that child ren from poVvrrty backgrounds need will be available in 
the integrated schools t(^ facilitate their learning progress. 

To be realistic, it is not possible to integrate Watts of Los Angeles 
or the South Side of Chicago overnight or even in the near future. 
However^ the massive size of the segregation {>roblem sh(udd not be 
used as an excuse to stand still and fail to make an> effort toward 
providing our urban students with some form of integrated educa* 
tional experiences. 

The last area I would like to discuss is the need for more emphasis 
to be placed on teacher training — both pre^service training of teacher 
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candidates and in-service training of practicing teachers. As more 
attention is placed on llie problems of urban education, it becomes 
increasingly clear that we need more and better teachers in our 
poverty area schools* We are finally recognising that teachers who 
work in disadvantaged schools frequently require more skills, more 
training, more sensitivity and more devotion. We are recognizing 
that it takes a special talent to bring out the often hidden potential 
of the disatlvantaged child. We are, in effect, finally recognizing 
that teaching the disadvantaged is worthy of the best the profession 
has to offer, and not just the "leftovers*' who don't have enough 
seniority to be promoted **up the hill.*' 

Recruitment and traininu programs must I)e tied to the improve- 
ment of conditions in the schuols. The talented and creative teachers 
and administrators will arc ^nt assignments in poverty neighborhoods 
only if ivorkiug conditions are creatf*d so that the assignments offer 
a challenj^e and a possibility for success rather than predestined 
frustration and failure. Once a competent staff has been put together, 
it must be provided sufficient resources and flexibility to exert leader- 
ship and < roativity. The principal and teachers must be allowed to 
make decisions and experiment with new idens without going through 
a tortuous bureaucratic maze. 

In conclusion, I would make the obser\ation that what is at stake 
is the future of public education in our cities. For^if the public 
school cannot meet the challenge placed f»n it by the educational 
needs of the poor, it will not survive. And, indeed, if the system 
cannot meet this, its g^-'^att^ft challenge, then it will not deserxe 
to survive. 

Mr. Fadiman: 

Our second speaker. Dr. Carl J. Dolce, is similarly experienced 
in the school system. He he^nn as an elementary school teacher, has 
also taught in high school been a junior high principal, and was 
on the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Since 
1965 he has been Superinlendent of Schools, Orleans Parish School 
Board, New Orleans. 

Carl J. Dolce: 

Perhaps it is in reaction to my usual daily responsibilities that I 
have chosen an academic and what might appear lo you less relevant 
tack in discussing the priorities for city schools. It occurs to me 
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that bi^ city bchcKtl syttteins are in a constant state of crisis^ con* 
8tantly moving tu put out a fire here or a fire there, but seldom 
takinj^ the time to think through rationally the problem of priorities 
and objectives. 

The question which is the subject for discussion this evening is 
one which touches upim the basic concepts one has of the purposes 
of schools. The question implies at least two conditions: that all 
objectives cannot be attained within a particular time period, and 
that resources are limited and must be allocated in terms of objectives. 

I would like to categorize my discussiou into three parts: 1) 
priorities of objectives, 2) priorities of means, 3) evaluation. In 
this discussion^ let me say that I have concern not only for the 
education of the child in the ghetto but for the middle-class and 
upper-class child. Unless the quality of education is sufficiently 
improved fur all children, the public schools will remain, in some 
instances, and become, in other instances, the schools of the poor 
atid the unwanted. 

I should indicate that my remarks are confined to education as it 
takes place (or should take place) in schools. Most of us admit thct 
there are innumerable objectives which our culture values. However, 
to admit that an objective is valued by society or by a subpart of 
society does not logically lead to tfie conclusion that such an objective 
should be held as primary by .i particular institution. For example^ 
it is commonly accepted that (he ability of citizens to read is a basic 
good to which society subsi ribes. However, it does not follow that 
it is a primary function of the medical profession or of hospitals 
to teach client? ht>w to read. A;; adequate legal defense for all accused 
individuals is now rcirarded as a basic right of citizens in the United 
Sr tcs, but ft'W would di*cm it to be the primary responsibility of 
the Corps of Engineers to provide legal defense services to all in 
need of such services. 

S|>ecialization of function appears to be an inevitable outgrowth 
of the increasing complexities of society. Such necessary s|)ecializa- 
tion is widely rt*coi!nized in other professions and other institutions. 
In the area ot educati«tn. while specialization of (XTSonnel and func- 
tion uithin the ins'titution is recognized, specialization of institutional 
functi(m is not so widely recognized and accepted- 

In my judgment there must K a reorganization of governmental 
functions in big cities. At the present time responsibilities for 



rtvrfalioiK luaisinj;, ftvtliiiy ihv |mmu\ lieahh snvires* ^mnal services 
vie. are fra{»niented aiin»riL' a iiiullilu<le f orjzanizalions. It is in- 
< ivcHhIe Iti me that in this countr) at tliis linw there can he people 
wUn are huiipr\. It is equally iijeretUhle to nie that there are iH'ople 
ill thi^ eountry at this time who can live iti i>ub-staii(hirii housing 
etirHlitinris and that mt>st of us refuse to a< knowledge thr t»\isteiu e 
of such ( othiitioris. I suhtnit, atui this will tie in later v%ith my own 
belief in acct>untabilily. that j:i)\errimenl fimctions should he re- 
orjianized so ihat priiiiar\ re^^porisibility for adequate health serv i<-es 
i:* placed within a ^in^le agent ) to he hehl aceciuntabN' for adequate 
health servit cs.. Similarly with a riinuher of other sei'vi<*es whirh are 
iieedeil. The re?ponsihilily ai'd resonnc> lor all formal c<lurali(m- 
fi>r "H-hooliny**-- >h<»uhl be centeretl in the sih«Mil system, (iiven 
su< h sptrialization uf public functions, icmpuiccs can be clearly 
earmarketh duplication retluceth and ai c ountahility im^re < learly h<'hl. 

Another ohjcclive I wtiuM e>tahlish is the ronceptual diiTcrentiatitm 
hetwci'n thi* meanirii: of "eilucation*' and the ineauitiii of "schoolin*;/"' 
Tot) <»ften there is laitl at the tl.jorstci) of srhoo|> the expectation of 
satisfac tion «»f nnnict or partially met needs even th<»uuh the means 
of salisf\inir tho>e necd^ an' omK tang^ nlial to the ohjcrllves of 
:he schiM»ls. I >uspccl that otie of (he rcas<u)s for this is' that the 
terms "eilucation" anil "M-ht^olinj:" ai- used as .-\n<ui\uis. 'I hi? term 
"Vdu^-atii^n ' i> usually used without a clear n-fcn*nl and < <iiniotes 
a \crv hioail and ill defim-d hi»un lar\ <»f niraning. Indication of 
the hn»a^hle^'l of iiHMiiinf! is -n**h a (*t»mmordy used e\press!<m as 
"eihi; alif»n is a Hfe l*»riir proir>s/ (lixcMi such a hroad tlefinititj'n. 
\iituiiliy anv t\pe of hnnian at tivity l an he vieue<I as havinjr some 
relationship to eilutalion. the lo-it- th«'n M'rms to he: if a need 
ha- in eilucatii>nal aspect, thi^ iinplie> -t lnMdinu, an<l anxthinir tliat 
implies schtjolintz i> th ' la^^k t>f the M-hot.ls. 

A final ^niority I woidd assiun is the dev<'loppient of a hierarchy 
of ,)hji'clivt»> for formal ecJucatitai as it oci urs in schi^ols or as a 
direct and innnediale result id s<h<»ornit:. It ^^hould he apparent 
from my prior discussion thai I am nt»t willoin to ac(v»pt the ct»n- 
clusi(»n that if an i>hjiMlive is valued, suih an oh'trlive should 
auli>ma!ically he aci ^'i tetl as one to he fulfilled hy the i^ihools. And 
this is not, as indit aled earlier, to deny the pressing needs which 
society faces in the hi*: city. M\ (»nly suppestion is that these needs 
be fulfdied so far as possible by spei iaiized a*r<'ncies worlcing in close 
coordination with one atiOther. 
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til in> ju(i,mt)t iit. tliric irs Old) i»nr inMitulion that ha^boeii allocated 
massive rej^oiiit e:* aiul {H iniitUHi suHk i(»nt spirializalion of fundion 
ft»r the inlt'lic'c lual «!(*\clupin'/nl t>f child, and that is the sc hools^ 
If onv cuuld ctmiplt'loly erase f(»rmal M-hooIinji from the Kene. one 
wtiuld be hard-pros>cd to find other irl^titution$ whirh arr char^ird 
with the well-founded lulcllettua! de\elopnient of hiA^ ami jiirls and 
\t)un,u nu*n and wonu'n. Kducattirs have nt»t alwaxs expliritly 
reeo«:nized what socit'U ha> iinpliritl\ t-vni\(»d that i>. thai tht» 
intellectual de\elopnjent «»f the child and the transmission of hasic 
academic skills is a task which can be performed only by schools 
and that no olh» r institution on the conteniporarN scene has nrcived 
such a chariif. 

In ihe c>laM'shnieHt oi a hicran liy of i»bjecli\es for cil> schools, 
I submit that the primacy of the dexelopmenl (»f intellec tual skills 
and \aiuc-s nmst be asserted. IntuiliveK. people in the jihettoes have 
rearht-d tlu' same concdusion. as is exidenced by the growing com- 
plaint abi»ut deplorably li»w achie\ -ment levels of children who 
attend ghetto bclioob' 

The assertion t»f the primacy of objectixes which involve inteik^ tual 
and cogniti\e devel(»pment does not necessarily imply that there can 
be no other objwtivcs. What I am saving is that in the event of a 
mutual exdusiveness of objecti\cs in a particular place, at a particular 
time, intellectual and Cc>gniti\e <d>jeclives shall have primacy^ Achieve- 
ment of any other category of objectives cann(»t be made at the 
expense of the cepnitive an*l inlelltrlual dc\elopment of the child. 
In my judgi!ienl, globally slated objeeti\es are valueless. It is impera- 
tive, particularly in the case of the jjhelto chihl, to specify objectives 
and to have tangible goals for teachers and adnnni>trat(»rs. The 
de*el«.pnient td objectixes whi(di are not specific and to ubieh ( lear 
meanings ha\e not been asciilx d is n(»t a useful process. Objectives 
musr be cleai and su:licienllv .-pf eitic to ser\e as guidet in the process 
of v\ aluat^ tn. 

So much for the priorities of nbjccli\cs. \<»w for a b**ief word 
about the pri'>r'aies <.f n.<\ins. The albu ation of resources and the 
de\elopment of nuans should reflect the hierarchy of (»bjectives. 
If reading skills are detci mined t > be of primary importance and 
if the resources needed to teaih rea<ling skills efTe<tively are riot 
a\ailal>le because there is a dixer^ion (»f funds to sudi a<tivitics as 
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interM:hulabtie spurts ^hr process of allocation of resources iruliiales 
that the schools do not really believe that adequate reading skills 
are a prime objective of the school system. Schools will always 
deal with scarce resources^ and priorities must be developed for 
the alltjcalion <»f these resources. Such pri<»rities must reflect the 
hierarchy of objectives developed b\ the schools. I believe that if 
one analyzes a school system's budget one can determine the priorities 
that are truly held by those responsible for the system. 

Many demands are made upon the schools. The intensity and 
quantu; of such demands will in all probability increase. Unless 
the schools have a dear set of objectives and a clear procedure for 
allocating resourrt^s, respon.^es lo ilemands will tend U> be expedient 
and contradictory rather than single-purposed and rational. 

Noiv to the third category which I would like to discuss, the 
ratf^ory of cvalnatiim. I believe that we have arrived al the point 
at wliich we can no longer avoid dose evaluation of the job of 
sch(«)ling of \ourigsler?. Not only do citizens at large demand such 
an evaluation hut the citizens in the gheltiu particularly, are concerned 
aluiUl ihe product of the school. It strikes me that the function of 
central adniinlslration. the function of a board of edutation, to 
allocate the resources which will make for optimum conditions of 
teaching and learning. Hcuvever, as these optimum conditions are 
approached, it s^eems to me that citizens at large and administrators 
have every r»'ght to expect an incremf^nt in learning on the part 
of the children. 

Closely entwined uith the whole topic of evaluation is the matter 
of exptrtaticms. I believe that one of the greatest enemies of children 
is the lo\y set of ex{wMtati<»ns oflt ii lidd by both teachers and 
administrators. While tht-Ir atlitudc might n(*t be overtly expressed. 
observatii>n of classes and of school adniinislralion indicate s to me, 
at wy rate, that the altitude is that ''(me cannot expect very much 
from these children.*' SuHU imt rxperlments have been c<»nducted 
which indif-afc tliat there is a direct relationship bclueen the expecta- 
tions which are held by tearhers and administrators and the af hieve- 
ment of boys and girls. Somehow, the means must be f<»und of 
upgrading the exptv^iations of professit>nal people and their students. 

Permit me In summarize. I submit that there must be a reorgani- 
zation of the political agencies of cities. ThtTe must be an allocation 
of responsibility for tlie fulfillment of functi(»nr. (*n the part of spef ial- 
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izvd agencies. I j*ubinit otw must diileremiate conceptually between 
the meaning of s^ hooHnji; and the meaning of education. There must 
be a development of clear-cut and well-defined objectives, such objec- 
li\es to be developed in hierarchical form with a discrete description 
of the outcomes which are expected. The allocation of resources 
which are made by the city school systems must be made in terms 
of the objectives established. We must create an atmosphere of 
expectation for academic achievement on the part of all youngsters. 
And finally, there must be developed a rigorous set of evaluative 
techniques which would indicate whether «ir not the activities which 
are presently bring undertaken in compensatory education programs 
throughout the nation in truth have an effect upon the learning of 
children. 

Mr. Fadimun: 

Our third and final speaker i^ Martin Mayer. One might summarize 
his career l>y saying that he is one of our most socially responsible 
journalists. After graduation from Har\-ard he began his career as a 
repi>rter on ihe \ew York Journal of Commerce, became assistant 
editor of Luhor and Sntion^ and later ass(»clate editor of Esquire, 
lie has bet»n research direct(»r of a study of international secondary 
educati<»n for the Twentieth Century Fund and for six years was 
chairman ui a New York City local school board. He has written 
several books. Those of particular interest to us this evening are 
The SchooLs. published in and one published five years ago 

called K'here, When ami Why : Social Studies in American Schools. 

Martin Mayer: 

The first priority of the urban school is to get children functioning 
at a reasonable level of competence in the two languages, lhat is. in 
English and ii mathematics. I would like to stress the sec(»nd a 
little because I think there is a tendency in our educational system 
to regard mathematics as very secondary. It isn*t: it is a way <if 
organizing >ne*s thought just as the language that 1 am speaking is. 
It is an Increasingly important way of organizing thought and the 
children now in school will l)e ver>* grievously < rippled if they don't 
have it when they get out in the uorld. We live in a statistical age: 
tha» is never going to change. Children who cannot deal with these 
patterns of thought are going to be in bad trouble later on. 



I ln>r u\o lliin-^. iht'iu air ihr yoal. An\one who tk»nies this jiuul 
is Thv Knomy and iiui our rrirrny hut the oriemy of the rhilil in 
the ^hiins. However wrll uioaniny he may he, ht»we\er active he may 
ho ill politiral movonu-nt:^ that try to help, he is an enemy. Ecstacy 
itM-lf is no 5uhstitute f«»r illilerarj. \\u\ everybody in this room 
aurt't s^ In fart, really ewrvhudy in the sorirty ajirrt's. The problem 
is that when s«»nu'lhinii is diifieult people tend to quit and their way 
iil quitting is to deniyrate the uoah There is a urowinj^ tendeiM V 
anionu people who deal with ihe problems of education in the ghetto 
to aban<l*>n the aim of a hijth level of litenicy and a level of rom- 
pelrnrr in niallit matirs and lo s:et bark to ain*t«they-got-i»reat-rhvthm. 
More and more of this is y<»inir on and it is shorkini:. I am delijihted 
that the ('*iuneil for Basic Kduc;itiim i? fighting this tendency. 

Hut these thinjjs are not simple. Anybody who is !i\inj: with the 
situation has io ask himself what he is {loing to do with the 1 t-year-old 
who dn»ppi»il out or was pushed out psychically at age ten. There 
he is. he's ape 11 and you\e got him. (Incidentally, the age ten 
refen^nce is a \ery impt>rlant one; it is, in m\ observation, the <Tisi< 
age: and one of the thing? that is wrong with the Head Start attitude 
is llial It rests on hypothetical psychol*)g\ rath<»r than on an\bodv*s 
ob>rr\ations. I'm not saying Ifead Start is a bad idea, it's obviously 
a giMid idea: it is just that I think there is a great deal of mileage 
to l)e g«»tten. 7ia\be more than front Head Start, from preventing 
the 1 «»>*»r»> at age ten and ele\(*n, wlu'n previouslv successful students 
in slum schot>Is tend to fail. Pushing hard at ages three and four is 
not going to do nuuh about this, so far as I can see.) 

Ib»\vt»\er. we have this M-\ earmold and he doesn't function or he 
functions \ery p«M)rl\. It is now a (Tuelly to him, it is a risk to his 
rla>sni:iles and it is a horror to a scn>ili\e tearher to keep pushing 
him hart! on what he ha>n*t learned in eight years of whooL You 
nmsl fin«i thinjs that he t^an <lo. an<l that somebody will pay him 
to (Id later. An<l \ou have more chance to improve his functioning 
ihat way, Ico. Within the s;<»al of competence, there mu?^t be room 
for < harilv iuu\ for finiling standards which a child can meet, with 
the plt'asur-' i>f a<'romj)Iifhnn*nt. when it is clear he ( annot meet yours. 

IM like to n)ake a passing referenre to one problem whirh was 
not tourli(Ml on here toniglit which ought to be in i)eople^s minds, 
again a praeti**al one. I refer to simple serial stability — transiency — 
and this is not Something the sch<M»ls can do much ab(»ut. We tried 
in New York to tell people, if you move, keep sending your kids to 
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ihv same s^i tiool Iw^ ausr it niakrs u (lilFercnce. If you beyin lu bavik 
the figures tKmn by number of schools, you fiml that the median level 
of performance correlates very well with the number of schools 
attriuleci. I can show \nu ^schools in New York. I can show you 
M-hools in the District of Ct>lumbia loi>, where the turnover per 
\ear is uJiue than UHJ pt*r cent. That doesn't mean that every child 
goes: there is a stable core of about 30 |>er cent and the other 
70 per cent turns ovci more than once. I could never in fi\e vears 
get the New York City Board of Kducatit»n to break down for nie. 
or for the community, the s< ores from the schools in terms i>f who 
hail been there a whole \ear and who hadn't. So we have no n*»iion 
of what the school is <:ettinj: done: and Vm m»l pioinj: to blame 
a teacher for the bad >ci»res of kids who\e been \\ilh her for i»rd> 
six wcfks. And this, once ai:ai»u is a little thinii. But when \i»u look 
at a school and \ou bej^in to look at test s<'t»res and the evaluation 
mt*asures. \ou have «iot to know sonu-thin^i:. nt>t alnmt who is in the 
s< hool in terms of the color of his skin or what his parents' income 
is. but how lonjr he has been there. Very simple thinjis like that, which 
by and large we don*t know. We don^t do that sort of thing, we don*t 
do it because the people who are running the s<hools, with present 
company obviously excluded, are incompetent pe<iple who do what 
the\ did last year. 

These strictures on what \ou should ask of *hc Ibyear-old who 
doesn't function olniously apply imly to a small minority of children, 
and almost none - none but the mentally retarded, anyway — during 
the first six iirades. Yet we are in fact treating great numl^ers of 
elenu*ntary s<'hiMi| children as th(»ugh they were hopeless cases. I 
agnv with what Mr. Kilcs said, but I have come increasingly to feel 
that all those things uhich stress how hard it is to educate these 
children — thec<)Urses in the culture of poverty and the like - probably 
di> more harm than good. In ten years of visiting si'hools all over 
the country, manv of them in slums. I have ne\er \et run into a 
teacher who seemed to be functii>ning really well with ghetto kids 
who didn't say. *'these kids are really like other kids.** It is an 
absolutely universal phenomenon among suc<'cssful teachers. I think 
this is a pre-c(»ndition of their doing well with the kids. One must 
ne\er forget the danger i>f putting into the minds of the teachers 
the notion that all these kids are basket cases. Children are ni»t all 
the same, of course, and their problems, as Mr. Riles pointed out, 
are real: the health problem is very severe; the family coherence 
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problem U wry Mncus atui there are many others. But for uiii^truc- 
tional purposes, I think children are not so different as we are making 
them out to be. We need less concern about why the children don't 
learn and more concern about why we don*t successfully teach. 

We need. I suspect, a j:reater understanding of what it is that is 
ditFicult to learn, in such apparently simple things as reading and 
arithmetic; and we need greater understanding about the interaction 
of human intelligence with the materials we teach. We have heard, 
ad nauseum, about the differential rates of success from social class 
to siHxal class, from ethnic group to ethnic group* but nobody seems 
ever ti) mention the very interesting fact that all children make the 
same, or very similar, mistakes during the course of the learning 
prtKess. We need a feeling for coherence and structure, for what 
it is that conduces io these mistakes and what it is that avoids these 
mistakes. We m^'d a frame of reference; we need, for the children, 
a sense of causality. This will be different at different ages, but it 
can be develo|>ed. A recent issue of the CBE Bulletin contained a 
quotation I vnni accept, to the effect that **good teachers will make 
g<uid rurrieulum. while poor teachers will make poor curriculum, so 
let's get ourselves teachers.*' It's not that easy to get teachers, to 
begin with. Hut beyond that* teacht*rs are nothing without something 
to teach, and the bt*st of them, as is quite visible in the mathematical 
rapacity of nearlv everyone in ihis room — and many of us had 
perfn'tly decent math teachers ---cannot make the thing work if all 
have to teach is what they know. You mustn't go over on the 
other sidr: there is no teaeher-proof material: but the most obvious 
way to irnprnve any teacher is by giving her something better to 
teac h. I have no n(»slrum to peddle. I am willing to buy computer- 
assisted instrU(*tion. responsive environment, linguistics, phonics, 
more rote mem*»iy. Monlessuri, anything that by measures which 
seem reasonably valid and not unreliable produces an improvement 
in results and which can be expla.ried to me in a way that res}>ects 
mv intellii:ence as a listener. I am n<>t willing to ha\c people tell 
me that a child educates himself without guidance unless he is pre- 
pareil to advncatf the abolititm of schools. 

Another point I would emphasize is the matter of expectations. 
Permit me to refrr to an experience of my own when we brought in 
Larry Senesh's rrotioniics program to two schocds in my district. 
We were at the same time bringing in a number of kids from East 
Harlem for the first time to grades one and two. And we fudged 
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the test Mores, luM ausc in New York we yroup from the first grade, 
and what we did was tu take the top third of the local group 
and the top third of the kids who were being bused in and put them 
in the top group, and we took the middle third for the second class 
and the bottom third for the third class. In fact, of the kids who 
were coming in from East Harlem, there were only two in the whole 
rrt>w<l who would have made the first group by themselves and very 
few in the stMond group who wouldn't have been in *he third group 
on the basis of the test We then gave the teachers new material. 
They didn't know how the kids should react, for they hadn^t been 
teaching it before. And I went around with Senesh and we f(»und 
that in both schools the material was being dealt with at a con- 
siderably higher level with the top group than it was with the second 
or third grc»ups. We would ask the teachers why they were doing 
this and they would say, *'Well, these kids up in the top group are 
better kids/* But a third of each of these classes were kids from 
Harlem who were not **belter*' kids. 

There really is something to this expectation business. But that 
doesn't mean you can order expectation. You can't, in a political 
oRice or even in a professional office, sinipU say to people that they\e 
got to expect more. Nothing happens. And here again we have the 
materials reference. We need things upon whirh kids can perform 
to give teachers the experience which alone can change expectation. 
And here, too, in this one focus. I think we can make room for rele- 
vance, because I think that the adult sense of what will be relevant 
to the child helps with the adult*s expectation nf how the i hild will 
do with the materials. I do not think there is a hill of beans of 
value in the current ni^tion of relevance. The child thinks something 
is irrelevant b(*cause it is dull and if it is not dull he doesn't think 
it is irrelevant. But the adult who thinks something is relevant to 
the child will expect more from him. 

A good specific is the Swahili silliness that we went through in 
Xew York last year. Swahili has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the American Negro. It is a fake East African pidgin language 
developed to help the Arabs in the slave trade. So what! The fact 
that teachers will expect colored kids to do well in Swahili while 
they won*t expect them to do well in French makes it perfectly 
reasonable, to my mind, to offer Swahili. Again we have mush 
rooming courses in Negro history. The subject interests me and 
Tve read a lot of it. And I recommend to you the work of a great 
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man iianin! Jaiiit H \\*'i*|nn Jnhrt^on. \\ht»V a >u|ktI> artist in pruse 
ati aiilol»io;iraph\ ralltMl Atonix This Uay which is inmiensely 
Worth reading ox\ all rnunts. an irUnKlurtion to a fasi*inatin^ man. 
But iiu»>l o{ what is htunj: taught under the rubric of ISegro history 
'}< >hiM kiuiil\ foolish if \<»u wis^h he shorkrd — Crispus Allucks, 
lot >akr! A man who enters hist«>ry as a stilt! This sort of 

tiling »»Mf f an \er\ easiU >il i>n. hut ajiaiii. so what! We have taught 
ki(!> f«»i \eai> alM»ut (itM»rge Washiniitnu and the eherr\ tree: what 
the\ Ifain ah<»;it TheiM!«»n' Hotiw\elt i:* seandal: they never heard 
of .\ht:< l<l <»r Wiji liill lla\U(MMi: lhe\ ne\er heard of working class 
ni«»\iMuenls in thf I nilrti State> in ihf nineteenth "enturx : and the> 
Mudv a <raz\ ni\lh i»f ih** fniutirr. St» let there be biaseci and 
iiu't»m{»t^lrnt an({ fi»oli>h Negro histt»ry, too. Why not? The kids 
will hr rxperted to d«» belln al it and they probably will, Ihere is 
a \*iliie tt» it. K\t'n thr bi-lingual business. I think, ran be defended 
that ha>is !h«»u.uh I nui>t say I don't think it nxn be defended on 
nianv othrrs. \\»'*\e had bi lingual education in New Mexico nnw 
f<.r a \er\ l«»ni^ tinu-. The slate, until quite recently, had two oHicial 
languai:es in it-i -•iatf It-uishitun'. and the kids in the Spanish conj- 
Muinitie^. a> a lea* h« i al a m ln»t»l in Albuquenjue said to me, "gn>w 
np illiterate in twn lan.una.i:t'S.'" 1'he e\(»ericnre of Belgium is bad. 
the e\p<'rit*iu t' Sw ilzerlantl is not gtMnk It is a very hard problem, 
and it is b^ ing d«Mlt with in the most simplistic and unimaginative 
wax h\ pcopit' who art' flattered if vou call them strond-rate. Never- 
tliflt^s. bccaust' it is iioing to improve the teachcrV expectation of 
the kid. it's pr<»l>ably worth doing. 

One more p(»!nt. and an unexpected one. I hof>e. There is a serious 
prioritv fi»r the urban M-hool sxslcni in the next decade to retain the 
middle-class >lu«it»nt. Ihere is a clear reference here in the Coleman 
Report. Inteuratitm i< important, but it is g«»ing to be exceedingly 
diflicult, if not iitip<»ssible. l(» do it ae^»^s nmnicipality lines into the 
>nburb5i. Major efforts are necessary l>y urban school systems to seek 
to ht)Kl the niidtUc-rla-s kid. It's net gtdng tti be easy: Tm not saving 
it is. ItV }ier»». imMIv en<»ui:h. where 1 think art and music ha\e their 
t•^eate^t value bet ause ihis means a great deal lt» middle-class parents. 
Then' shtiuid be. of < «»ur>e. Atlvant ed I'hu ement courw's and the lik(\ 
But it is. I think, tin' corporate life of the school which will help to 
hohl the' mitldle class. It goes without saying, to me. that if the 
poor are to ha\e Head Start, son. • kind (»f nursery sch(»<»l program 
nhouM he stt up to tht» niaxinmm extent feasible with the m(»ne\ 
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ftti the iiiiddli- rla^^ kiil>. \\r aiv tulkin- about a iniiummu of 
$6l)OS7(K) jHT chilli auil i»nlv a wry small proportion of ihr popii- 
Iali(»n t ail alLuil to pay for thai thrm>rl\rs. 

If ihrre is reason to believe llial <»ne raiu through exteinliuj* the 
urban m IiooI s\>teni dnwu a little, help to ri*tain ihe nii^Ulle elass 
pnputatitin in the cities, there are reas(»ns (»f national p(»Iie\ and of 
the riirreet fnneliiminji: of the sehiMil >\><teni ti> l«)ok tpiite >eriously 
at an all<Matii>n of restmrees^ for that purpose. Perhaps these are 
reasons for the VV<leral i:o\t innient tt> (•on>i<ler whether that sort 
of pn»gram niijrht be worth s(ip|)ortin,:i oiitsitle the <:helto areas Uhk 
imee all of the j^hetto areas ha\e it. 

We hear now a jireal <leal of talk ahont eonnuunity {>artiripation. 
Vt*e must fintl some way tt> jiet people in all kinds of }ro\ornnient, 
I'sptM-iallv schools, to listen tt» what parents are savint: io them and 
to what th(* wt»rltl aroinni them is sa\inL*. and as thiniis are now you 
don't yet iheni to li>len mut h. I'o that evlent it is \ery important 
lo have a derrntralixeil s\stem with ei»nnnnnity participation. It will 
also undt»ubtrdly help to *;et money for added services. b<Tause 
people will fiuht \erv nnich harder for things that are jiiang to come 
right into their area than thev will f«»r big c ily-wide budgets. Rnt 
beymd that. frankU. t»n the basis (»f considerable observati<»n* I 
dttnbt ver\ strt»nril\ that it iloser\es anything like the impi»rtance 
the academic sociolt»gisls of the Ford Foundation have been giving 
it. and il certainly isn't worth the trouble it is making right now, 

DISCUSSION 

( riu' speakers responded b>r over an hour to questions from the 
audient t\ A portion of their respt»nses, arranged I>y topir. are printe<l 
heliiw. ) 

Evaluation 

Dr. Dolce: National assessment is one t\pe of evaluation. I am 
more <!t»nt*erned about marshalling the resources for evaluali<»n much 
rlosiT U\ home and to the big cities themselves; and also getting 
ptMtpIe to be S5ensi!i\e to. and a( cepting. the whole (^valuation prticess. 
There is now a tentlencv to deny the validity of tests thai have been 
given fi»r many years and have always been accepted until the\ arc 
used in some sort of evaluation procedure. I suspiK^t that this is a 
sort id tlefensive mechardsm because education in general has nf>l 
l»een held accountable for its produ<'t. I concede the extreme ili(H< nlty 
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of developing! e\aIualion h^ hnu|ues that are reliable. It will nut be 
an easy task. 

Mr» Mayer: There is a desperate need for tests or instruments 
which tell you what the child seems to be doing so that you can 
apply judgment to thii> and find 4>ut whether it seems worthwhile 
or not. There is no great need for tests which try to determine whether 
the child is doing what you want him to do. To use an old line» people 
use research the way drunks use lamp posts — for support rather 
than for illutninatitm. ine\i!abl\ find this in the current structure 
because of the narrow ransics that we tend to measure with the tests. 
The narrower \ou make what >i>u measure the more reliable your 
test will be. 

Mr. HileHt .Vs yi>u know, Title I requirt*s an evaluation. We took 
this seri!>usl\ m our state. We s<*e to il that evaluations are done 
as ui ll as possible with currently available instruments. I would like 
to sa\ that as I read Iciiislaliues* or at least the California legislature, 
there art* likeU Ui W no uxuve blank rhtvks given to school districts. 
The leui^lalt^rs^ are asking what yuu are dcdng with the money vou 
have. 1 think it's reasonablt\ if the legislators put five billion dollars 
into the public educatit»n s)steni. that the question be asked, '*How 
are you doing?** I want to kn(»w, too. I simply want to know whether 
a child wlui comes in in September is reading any better in May or 
June. 

Teacher autonomy versus central autltority 

Mr. Rtlei^: I don't think it should be an either /or situation. I 
think both the teachers and the administrators should be involved 
in the process of cnrrit-ulum changt*. and the students toti. at some 
level. 1 agn*e that \ou cannt't expect change to be handed down 
from high. On ihv !»ther hand, my own experiences have shown 
me that il is a mistake to turn it over completely to the teachers. 

Dr» Dolce: If there ct>uld be agrtvment on the objectives and if 
they could be spelled out in sufficient manner so that all understood 
clearly what they mean, and if there were an agreed-upcm method of 
evaluation which would deteimine the proj»ress of yoimgsters, I would 
have no hesitation whatsoever in giving the maximum amount of 
freedom to the (*Iassroom teacher. However. I think it is incumbent 
on a school system, because it does possess greater resources than 
indixidual teachers, to develop alternative strategies for instruction 
in particular fields at particular levels. 
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Mr» Ma>er: \t\ nh>('i\ati«ih t> thai teai'luTS ivtul to he \vv\ 
< oiiser\ali\i\ luul arv not full of iww u\va^ they want to ti\ nut. If 
tht! administrator sa\s to the ivat hvu *it*s your |>rt>hlem. you do it/* 
the tearht-r will teiul t<i tlo e\ac-tl> what ho did U^forr. If a Iracher 
o>nifs to \ou and sa\K 'i took a cours** this sumnior with Professor 
So-aiul-So and he teachts math this %vay and I want io try t!ien 
\ou sa\- **B> ali means, do it/' But the (earher shouM he oMi«:ed 
to ui\e the rationale aritl he should he asked tn keep reeords. If \ou 
just let the teachers o{H»rate on their own. I think you will get a more 
ossifie<I s\ts«*m than we have now. It*s an awful thinir to sa\. hut 
lhatV what r\e ohser\ed. 

MuIclIeH^Iasa teachers in ghetto »ehool8 

Mr. Riles: I disajsret* ivilh some of m\ friends who fivl that only 
Mark leaiherr^. or teachers who come from a {)overtv ha(*k^round. 
ean tearh in these sc hools. We are finding that many youii^. ideal- 
istic, niiddle-rlass |HMiple who want a chalh*n^e are attracted to these 
SI hools. I {vrl that the colle{!es have failed us in the past in preparinji 
\oun«: pei>|>le as teachers in disad\ant;)^ed areas. Instead of just 
takinv! tht* a< ademie nud education courses, these youngsters should 
understand the soci(»lo^y and the backj^round and <*et acquainted 
with prohlents anil tlie parents, so they will know what it is all 
ahout. 

Mr. Mayers I st»e nt» reason to he ashamed of heln^ middle < lass. 
I think this is hvnvji o\epstressed to an appallinji decree rijiht now. 
In nn observation of the Neprti school (*ommuntt\ I find it's really 
a \yrv\l\ scjuare • »nnuunit>. It is anvions to he middle class itself. I 
find tht»re muc\ nn^re l<i\all\ and appreciation for things that are 
done for kids than I find resentment of the while, middle-class 
teachiT. I think that w<» are heinji \ictimiml h\ the Norman Mailer 
attitudes in this art»a. In iieneral. if you do a job with the kicls \ou 
don*t have to worry about \«uir social clas; bar kfrround or even, in 
most situations, the <• »lor of \our skin. My (»wn feelinj; is that if 
we really tauj»ht |)eoplc how to teach nMdinj! it woidd he worth a 
{ire»at deal of soeiolo{!y eours<-s. It would lu* worth a {freat deal 
in th(» teachfTs' relations with the kids, the parents, and the com* 
mnnity. This is a te< hnical job that is beinjf done very poorly. It 
is really worthwhile to ct^ncentrale our attention on the tt*<hnieal 
job. on teaching readinj! well. anc. o worr\ a little less about the 
larfrer sociolo<;icaI manifestations of the problem. I am not sax in}: 
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that lhr\ air n«»l l\\ru\ th^v shouI<l hv igimmL what I uni sa>in|: 
ts that too inui h ein|)ha>i> is hviw^ put <»n this side of thinj^s aiid 
put on it U> some extent at the exp. e uf the real mission of the 
M'htMils, as Dr. Dolce ilescribed it. 

The role of the t^chcHil in racial adjustment and 
teaching values 

Dr. Dolce: As a jrcneral rule, I have difii< ahy defining what people 
mean hy social adjustment or teaching valuta* I don't know that 
wc kuou hoiv io direrily teaeh values. I ftH»I that we do know a little 
bit about hi»u to teach reading ami how to teach niatheniatic*s. For 
the <hi!<l whi» i:5 unable to read there is an obvious objective, and 
that is to teach that child tt» read. There are <»ther things ftir the 
ji<'h(M>Is to teac h bt'sidrs the basie kinds nf things I ha\e talked about. 
I think an apprtriation of the arts is \ery important for the edurated 
pt'rst»n hut ill the hieran liy that I have established this cannot be 
u>rd as a Mibstilute fur the ability to read and write and communicate 
an.l dt> mathematics. The schools are rightfully being criticized for 
failing ti> ^!!lnulate ba>if academic arhlcxement among a certain 
grnup of its students. Of course, after a certain level of development 
on ihv part of the child h,i> been rearheil. educatitm and M-hooling 
ran be more tipen-endcih 

DocH F#*deral moni'v make a clifference? 

Mr. Riles: 'I'itle 1 requires that this money is to be put in s<-h<)ols 
with the greatest cim<etjlrati<»n of disatlvantaged youngsters. We 
had i^real resi^tam e to this and I understand why the resistance came: 
be<*ause it i> easier ft»r schu«»l suj>erintendents and bnard*; to spread 
th** money all around. Atul in many states that is txaeily what is 
happening and Title 1 is being used for general aid. Rut bevause we 
had the support of our State Board of Education we were able to 
tell every di'^trict. *'You enneenlrate this in the schools where there 
is the ntost neod.'* And I ihink if \ou do not do that^ and instead 
ju^t prn\i<le a little bit f«»r everyone, it is not going to make a 
difference. 

Dr. D<^lce: What Federal aid has bought in our school district is 
simply the provision of basi<- neeessiti(*s that should have been in 
^he ♦ibetto s<h<M»ls all ah>ng. Federal aid has not been sufTiciently 
massive, or concentrated and I think that to e\,.ect large increments 
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t'tdin Mtiall inputs in uiMt alistic Hut I think that one of the* greatest 
Impacts of Fedrral aid has In^^n that it has. for the first liin«». j^;iven 
h^ite and rai!^e<I the aspiratimis of people. It has planted the seeds 
ft>r a real and enniinut^d pu^h for iniprovinj^ the quality n{ instruction. 
Ifo\\i«\rr. I am not sure that thr increments so far are always real* 
We knu%v, throujih a h)n{3:itudinal stud> that has tak«'n plat e o\er 
si\ \ears wilh a thousand of our \i>uniisters. that while scune of these 
\tMinjiSters shtiw increases, there are unexplained niarke<l tirops in 
at hievi-nient ou the part of t>thers that is ahnost hearlhreakinji. Our 
slutK seems tt) indicate that we ha\e built it up hut now it is falling 
to pit»ces ajiain. I think this has been substantiated by other, hiniitar 
St Utiles. 

The Bereiter»£ngelmantt approach 

Mr* Mayer: I inm*j>ine all of us on this projrrani are piagniatists 
about it. (hi an\ thing that is given to me as something that solves 
the echicati^inal problem. I want to see five years* worth of <lata. I 
tio not ivant to s<-e what you can do from month to month and I 
tloirt want U> sfe what )on t an «lo in the first year of a program. 
I want ft> see the program in a minimum of five places and I want to 
have a l(»n^itudinal study t>f the kids, done by |>e<)ple other than the 
{KMiple who started the proj^ram. (iiven all this, I am for trying it out, 
but let's n<»t put too niariN of our (*m()ti(»nal eggs in one basket, 
because we don't know nuicb ab<»ut the long-term effects of these 
things. One t»f tin* few things we do know about our children*s 
learning is that it flocsn*t procei^l smoothly. It moves in jumps, and 
there are plateaus between jumps. What a high*pressure systf*m such 
as Ben^iter ami Kngehnann's does is something I w'(»uld very much 
like In know. I am not biasi d against it. but I am not pn»pared to 
accept the e\idcnc(» to date as condusixe. 

Problems of lime and money 

Mr* Mayer: B. F. Skinner said, when he first came oui with the 
teaching machine, that it*s imp«issible io believe that a child needs 
all the time he actually spends in high school to learn w hat he actually 
Iciirns there. I t)iink this is a just statement. As lt> the money 
pnddeni. we speml SI 100 |>er child in New Yt»rk City. I think that 
we have demonstrated, luit conclusixely. that niercU putting in more 
money iloesn't do >(»u nnii h good. Yon must kn<iw how \mx\ want to 
sjK'ml it. One would ht»pe that W'th the dexelopmcnt of wa>s to spend 
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it ib'Mi* U(»ul<l lit* tntac tt)unt \ a\ailaMt\ Itut I dtxi't tiiiiik that tht* 
crucial j>inbK»iii at tb* iiuitrM'Ml in rin>st pla<<*> in most p!avv.\ - 
reallv is moiu'V. 

Mr. RiU'H! ril acrrpt Mn Ma;i tn*s e\p!anati<>ii of the lime problem 
hut I \\c»uM like to foinnient <>ri tht* int-nev pr<>Mt'm. \1\ s^trati-jiv 
utmUl he to e\aluati- the program and then tlemonslrate to tln>>e 
\%ho hold rhf purse strint:s that, for a ^iven amount <»f resources, 
under mtain c onditions. \ou ean produce this kind <if resuU. Then I 
think fair-minded men will let \ou do il. I ihirik ue will have to hej»in 
applvinu iiome M>rl <»f rosl-etfeeliveness in our public srhotds. I 
think that the l>« st \\a> l<> yet more money for the schools is to be 
able tt> jLio to our tiet isiun makers and show them that with these 
rt^sourccs >t»u can i.»el these kinds of measurable results. But under 
pres«*ol coinliti«»ns. uh<*ie we tan't show anvthiny measurable, I can 
nr:<lerslan<l '^h\ lher:» is relurtanre to pnl mone\ into continued 
failures. 

>peei;il academic high ttchuol^ in the city 

I)n Dolce: I have some c;>nrerns about our oivn attempt in New 
Orleans l<i tlr\«dt>p a spet ialized institution. I think that conceptually 
it 5s an excellent idea. And il has had a dejiree of success. My 
concern i?- that this will st*r\e as a substitute for improving the quality 
of education in other st htM»ls in the svstem. \\ here the school s>stem 
can point with pritle lt> the one. two. three or >i\ excellent academic 
instituti.'ns. I think then* is a temh»nc\ on the part of these institutions 
to de\elop a c<*rlain Miob a[>j><»al. This n>nrerns me lu'rause it is the 
\er\ antithesis tif uha» publie <»dnealion is all about. ThereV a 
tendency, tot^. for the currieulum ami the viewpoints of the profes- 
sional staff U> be<*orne ossifuMi. with \er\ little respons<» to desiralde 
change*. All I am >a\inj: is tha^ I think the eoru rpt a ^uod oiic but 
ihtTe are ?onie ca%cat«* in ^ionu this rtuile. And I think the whole 
matter t»f maintaiiiini: an intefirat<»d student bodv is a verv real kind 
»»f pr bN'Tn. In t»ur own < ase» the nund>er of Ne^iro Mudenls enrolled 
in this partit niar hiiih sehotd is ver\ small because the historieally 
inadetpiale e.' ieaiitinal i ackiiround these vounjisters have had just 
diM^n'l let them meet [Ix*- entranee requiri-nit nts. li seems to me 
lliat in there sch loU there nmst be a dt»liberate att. nipt to maintain 
.sonuv kind <»f ra< lal balam e without reducing the standards. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS 



The Council for Basic Educatioa b a iioo*profitt tax-exempt educa* 
tional organization whose primary purpose is the strengthening of the 
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science; history, and foreign languages* The Council aims to unite all 
persona who share its conviction that there is an intimate relationship 
between a healthy democracy and the ideal of excellence in education. 
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